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usually anxious as to the state of their soul, and that they

seek to put it in perfect security by what we may call a

system of double insurance, calculating that if one of their

external souls should die or be broken, they themselves may

still survive by virtue of the survival of the other.    Be that

as it may, the tamaniu discharges two functions, one of them

defensive and the other offensive.    On the one hand, so long

as it lives or remains unbroken, it preserves its owner in life ;

and on the other hand it helps him to injure his enemies.

In its offensive character, if the tamaniu happens to be an

eel, it will bite its owner's enemy ; if it is a shark, it will

swallow him.    In its defensive character, the state of the

tamaniu is a symptom or life-token of the state of the man ;

hence when he is ill he will visit and examine it, or if he

cannot go himself he will send another to inspect it and

report    In either case the man turns the animal, if animal

it be, carefully over in order to see what is the matter with

it ; should  something  be found  sticking to  its skin, it is

removed, and through the relief thus afforded to the creature

the sick man recovers.    But if the animal should be found

dying, it is an omen of death for the man ; for whenever it

dies he dies also.1

In Melanesia a native doctor was once attending to a Soul of
sick man.    Just then " a large eagle-hawk came soaring past
the house, and Kaplen, my hunter, was going to shoot it ; an

a rat.

but the doctor jumped up in evident alarm, and said, ' Oh, hawk and
don't shoot ; that is my spirit ' (niog, literally, my shadow) ;
' if you shoot that, I will die.'    He then told the old man,
' If you see a rat to-night, don't drive it away, 'tis my spirit
(niog), or a snake which will come to-night, that also is my

spirit'"2    It does not  appear whether the doctor in this
case, like the giant or warlock in the tales, kept his spirit

1 W. H. R. Rivers, " Totemism in
Polynesia and Melanesia,** Journal of
the Royal Anthropological Institute^
sxxix. (1909) p. 177. Dr. Rivers
cites a recent case of a man who had a
large lizard for his tamaniu. The
Animal lived in the roots of a big
banyan-tree; when the man was ill,
the lizard also seemed unwell; and
when the man died, the tree fell, which

was deemed a sign that the lizard also
was dead.

2 George Brown, D.D., Melanesia**
and Polynesians (London, 1910), p.
177. The case was known to Dr.
Brown, who made notes of it The
part of Melanesia where it happened
was probably the Duke of York Island
or New Britain.